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EXAMINATIONS — THEIR DEFECTS AND A REMEDY 
FOR THE SAME. 


BY PRINCIPAL WM. E. ANDERSON, MILWAUKEE. 


An examination may have two purposes. ist. To form an 
estimate of the attainments of the individual members of aclass in 
each department of knowledge. 2d. To make a general estimate 
of the class as a whole. I shall deal with the subject only as it con- 
cerns the individual members. 

The following postulates should be mentioned previous to an in- 
vestigation of the present method, or before attempting to con- 
struct a more satisfactory mode of examination. — 

I. In the list of subjects upon which pupils are examined, only a 
certain few afford a test of excellence in those achievements of the 
mind which we attribute to the reasoning powers, or higher 
faculties. 

II. Some branches of knowledge furnish more readily than others 
the means of testing the amount of arranged and classified facts in 
the possession of the pupil. History, geography, physiology are 
examples. 

III. Other branches show the quality of manipulative skill at- 
tained by the pupil, and the acquaintance he has with the various 
forms of nature and art with which we deal in everyday life. 

Drawing and penmanship are representative subjects. 
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IV. The attainment or acquisition of any art, or science, or 
branch of knowledge, carries with it increased aptitudes in other 
departments of study; this is especially the case when a acquistion 
of a branch has been systematic and thorough; but as a general 
rule each department of knowledge developsa certain set of powers, 

V. Those abilities which in their sum total represent a pupil’s 
literary attainments, are derived from two principal sources. First, 
there are the elementary subjects, each to be mastered as a unit, 
and each contributing in its way to the more complete knowledge 
of its kindred subjects. Spelling, orthoépy, etymology, syntax, read- 
ing, and composition are the agencies alluded to. Second, there is 
that residue of literary accomplishment which is unconsciously re- 
tained in the pursuit of all studies through the medium of printed 
text. The study of such branches as history, geography, and physi- 
ology, contributes to this source. A well-written text extends the 
child’s vocabulary and improves his acquaintance with English 
phraseology. 

VI. In order to ascertain, by examination, a pupil’s proficiency, 
he should be allowed a sufficient number of tests in each branch to 
enable him to display his full powers, since the larger the number 
of tests is, the more just is the final estimate as based upon the 
number of credits earned. 

VII. The element of time should enter into every competetive 
examination, allowance only being made for mechanical hindrances. 

The superiority of a candidate’s attainments and skill can only 
be justly measured by considering, Ist. The quality of his responses 
as regards accuracy, fullness, and arrangement. 2d. The readiness 
and dispatch with which he deals with the subjects. 

The above postulates serve both to show the defects of the cur- 
rent methods of examination and to suggest remedies for those 
defects. 

Let us seein what repects the present system is erroneous, or 
unsatisfactory. 1st. It does not give the pupil credit in proportion 
to the difficulty, order, or value of each attainment, but it awards 
an unvarying credit, alike for all his topics, whether his paper shows 
the response of his reasoning powers, or whether the paper shows 
only manipulative skill, or whether it reveals only reminiscence of 
disconnected facts. Thus a pupil increases his sum of credits by 
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handing to the examiner a perfect paper in orthography, while his 
E.uglish composition is counted as a tragment of grammar and con- 
tributes at best only 20 or 30 credits towards that sum from which 
his average is declared. 

2d. Compare the awarding of credits in arithmetic and penman- 
ship. In the former every unit of credit has to be earned from one 
up to one hundred. In the latter, according to the present cus- 
tom, a bonus of 60 or 70 is given to begin with, few papers, no 
matter how indifferent, being marked below that point; and from 
this gift as a basis they are marked up so as to contribute a fair 
sum in padding out the general average, and so rounding off an 
otherwise inferior standing. 

3d. In endeavoring to avoid this last mentioned defect, there isa 
disposition to ignore such subjects as drawing, in estimating the 
general proficiency of pupils, a proceeding which is as unjust and 
ebjectionable as the evil it shuns. 

4th. Not only are all branches awarded an equal share in the 
total standing, without regard to difficulty or worth, but the several 
topics in each general subject are awarded an equal count in mak- 
ing up the total credits of that branch. For example, each ques- 
tion in arithmetic is awarded just ten credits. The examiner is 
therefore obliged to draw up his questions in this branch into ten 
sections, each section being pared and rounded up or down to acer- 
tain grade of difficulty; figuratively speaking, they are ten arith- 
metical pills, intended to fit a preconcieved mathematical caliber. 
Again, notice the treatment of grammar as usually put into ten 
questions, Twenty or thirty credits are obtained by expertness in 
analysis and parsing, processes which have degenerated into a 
mere mechanical trick, as many more are allowed for a knowledge of 
etymological rules, while a modicum only is granted for a display of 
ability, so valuable in every walk of life, the ability to use the 
English language in the expression of common thoughts with 
accuracy and ease, with due regard to the rules of concord, and a 
tolerably fair knowledge of the plain rules governing written com- 
position. 

5th. The present system of examination is seriously defective be- 
cause it fails to reveal the range, extent, or completeness of a 
pupil’s acquisitions. It leads to a stilted and technical treatment 
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of the externals of knowledge by the class teachers. It is defect- 
ive because it grants credits where none are earned or deserved, as 
in marking penmanship and drawing; or, if these are omitted from 
the totals, it ignores merits that ought to be considered at least in 
ratio to their worth, because it does not sufficiently reward special 
superiorities and aptitudes; because it affords not a measure of 
thoroughness and capacity, but rather a gauge—a gauge which 
gives no dimensions except such as just fit it; and because it pays 
little regard to the element of time in the performance of the 
work assigned by the examiner, thus leaving the inferior candi- 
date an opportunity to patch up into a whole what should be pro- 
duced with readiness and dispatch. 

The followiag scheme is devised to remedy the defects above pointed 
out. First, arrange the various branches of study in order of their 
relative value; said value being estimated: first, according to the 
quality of the mental powers of which they are the exponents; 
second, according to their value as fitting their possessors for the 
duties of life. 

Though there may be difference of opinions as to what will justly 
express the relative values of these departments of knowledge, let 
us suppose that obstacle surmounted, and proceed to arrange the 
subjects as before suggested. The following will answer for exem- 
plification: 

1. Reading, marked in the total from 1 to 75. To include: 
1. Reading at sight any extracts bearing upon the subjects studied 
in school. 2. The use of the voice with regard to pronunciation 
and modulation. 3. The ability to construe the meaning of the 
author. 

2. Arithmetic, 75. To include: 1. The ability to perform all 
mechanical operations with rapidity and accuracy. 2. The ability 
to solve problems in the direct cases of reduction, percentage, and 
mensuration. 38. Technical knowledge, analysis, and Higher Arith- 
metic. 

3. Composition, 75. To include: 1. Exercises in building from 
simple statements the various types of English sentences. 2. Va- 
ious forms of affirmation. 3. Variation of phraseology. 4. Uses 
of points and capitals. 5. Business forms and letters. 6. Original 
composition. 
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4, Grammar, 50. Toinclude: 1. Syntax, and analysis of typical 
sentences only. 2. Rules of construction, and their application in 
the correction of errors and in criticism. 3. Etymoloy, word ana- 
lysis, 

5. Geography, 40. To include: 1. Mathematical and astro- 
nomical. 2. Descriptive. 3. Social or political. 

6. United States History, 40. To include: 1. Knowledge ot 
the great leading events. 2. Knowledge of political doctrines, as 
the people of the times understood them. 3. Knowledge of de- 
tails, dates, biographical notes, etc. 

7. Physiology, 30. To include: 1. Hygiene; rules of good liv- 
ing, as pointed out by experience and the light of anatomy and 
physiology. 2. Anatomy and physiology, only so far as they give 
the knowlege from which hygienic rules are deduced. 

8. Spelling, 30. To include: 1. A few most important rules, 
and the ability to apply them. 2. Spelling words in common use 
from dictation. 

9. Penmanship, 25. To be divided thus: Fifteen credits, esti- 
mated from writing on composition paper; ten credits for a set 
exercise. 

10. Drawing, 20. To be divided thus: Ten credits for free 
hand; ten credits for geometrical. 

Here is a total of 460 credits, which represent the highest stand- 
ing that can be attained. 

Suppose 300 credits be fixed as the minimum standing entitling 
a pupil to promotion. This number is about 65 per cent. of the 
whole, but even this low standing cannot be obtained without a 
fair proficiency in the foundation branches, reading, arithmetic, 
and composition. Penmanship is marked less, because the ability 
to write a legible hand for the inspection of an examiner is de- 
manded as a universal accomplishment. It might even be taken 
for granted in the case of pupils who are candidates for gradua- 
tion, without injustice. Yea, I will even say that its entire omis- 
sion would lead to a more correct estimate of a pupil’s mental 
acquirements, than the present plan of putting it in at a figure 
equal to a first-class standing in arithmetic or composition. But 
some say, “Jt’s as fair for one as for another.” How would an 
umpire’s decisions be received, who declared a “ bull’s eye” at a 
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forty-rod range as an equal score to a “bull’s eye” at a half-mile 
range, if he should support his decisions by sucharule? Yet that is 
just the nature of the logic at the bottom of the statement, “ As 
fair for one as for another.” 

An advantage is gained in allowing within certain limits a vary- 
ing credit to the principal studies. It permits the examiner to 
scale the whole set of questions in a particular branch, giving to 
each, by proportionate marks, its relative importance. Thus, in 
history, a response showing a conception of the causal relation of 
leading events, is deserving of a higher award than disconnected 
statements of dates, places, and names. 

For the sake of comparison let us convert the standings of two 
pupils as given by the ordinary method into their approximate 
equivalents in the scheme proposed, bearing in mind that the ad- 
vantage of scaling the separate questions in each branch is left out 


of the comparison. 
DECIMAL SYSTEM. 
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Here are the standings and averages of two pupils A. B. and C. 
D. A. B. is the higher, even when drawing is omitted. He is 
higher without both drawing and penmanship. We will convert 
these two standings into their approximate equivalents, according 
to the notation previously given. 
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The above standing converted into the 


SCALING SYSTEM. 
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Perfect in the notation. 








Notice that the comparative estimate of the attainments of A. B. 
and C. D. is now entirely reversed; that A. B. receives credit for 
his superiority in drawing, and that there is really a difference in 
favor of C. D. of more than four per cent. by the new marking. 

This is evidently just; for his standings are indicative of a better 
quality of attainments than is shown by the standings of A. B. 

This is only an average case. Pairs might be selected from any 
examination roll which would show a greater disparity. 

Now it is claimed for this Scaling System that it is superior to 
the Decimal System of marking in the following respects: 

Ist. It is more elastic and shows the disparities of pupil’s stand- 
ings in broader differences. 

2d. It is more reliable, granting proportionately higher credit 
for a higher quality of attainment. 

3d. It avoids the unjust leaving out of the total estimates attain- 
ments that have a positive value. 

4th. It admits, on the contrary, of no padding in the marking, 
as has been proved against the Decimal System. 

5th. It is more philosophical and accords better with a spirit of 
justice and a true regard for what embraces the important elements 
of a good common school education. 





Difficulties strengthen the mind as labor does the body. — Seneca. 
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MORAL EDUCATION AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


The history of the last twenty-five years records decisions made 
by the people at the ballot-box, which have determined more than 
once the fate and possibly the perpetuity of the nation. So stu- 
pendous have been the issues thus involved, that thinking men 
have begun to realize the necessity of a more general intelligence 
in the control of this popular will, in order that the foundations of 
this republic may be more secure. In this connection, the criti 
cism on a speech delivered not long since by President Hayes, has 
great significance, not only as it refers to the ignorance in the 
country, but to the lack of the sense of moral obligation among the 
people. 

In calling attention to the number of ignorant men in this coun- 
try, the President said: “That these ignorant classes, who being 
unable to read and write, are powder and ball for demagogues.” 
He further remarks, ‘‘ That it is not only those who cannot read 
and write, but also those who are able to read the false and unreli- 
able documents printed and distributed for campaign purposes, who 
form a dangerous element in society, for the common schools often 
teach just enough to turn out also powder and ball for demagogues.” 
In this statement there is an alarming truth, and it must be ad- 
mitted that our present system of education serves to increase the 
power of dangerous men in this country, as it gives them control 
of large classes who, while fairly educated, are without any appre- 
ciable sense of moral responsibility. From the organization of our 
government, it has been the purpose, for wise reasons, to divorce 
religion from state affairs; and as moral teaching is fundamental to 
religion, the impression has prevailed that moral instruction must 
be left exclusively to the care of the church, while the mental train- 
ing, which the state should provide, must be of a character to ex- 
clude from our schools anything and everything religious in its 
tendency. To such an extent nas this been insisted upon, that an 
effort, has been made quite recently, not only to exclude the Bible 
as authority, but to expunge the name of God from legal oaths, 
and to dispense with any recognition of divine authority or exist- 
ence in legislative assemblies or court proceedings. There is great 
wisdom in the policy which prohibits the interference of govern- 
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ment in religious beliefs, thereby avoiding the complications which 
might grow out of a state religion. But to attempt to blot out all 
recognition of a Supreme Being, and thereby ignore man’s account- 
ability to a higher power than himself, is suicidal to moral progress, 
and certain in its results to defeat the best intentions of men to 
promote the interests of liberty, which, to be effective as an agent 
in social organization, must have for its foundation a true and well- 
defined moral sentiment, recognizing authority in fixing the limi- 
tations necessary to guard and protect the rights and privileges of 
all in its free exercise. 

To have a proper conception of these limitations, and of the 
rights of all classes under the law of liberty, brings us face to face 
with moral questions that ought to be tanght in our public schools. 
Crime in all degrees is an abuse of liberty. Some one has said: 
“Oh! Liberty, how many are the crimes committed in thy name.” 
To determine, then, just what the limit of liberty in conduct is, so 
that each, as Herbert Spencer has it, “‘ may count for one and none 
for more than one,” ought to be the ultimate end of moral training 
in a republic like our own. 

Way back in prehistoric times, the work began of disciplining 
man for the more complex relations of social order. With inereased 
accumulations, other organizations were found necessary to conserve 
the obligations incident to human life. These, with additional ex- 
perience, were crystalized into principles and laws, adapted to the 
wants and necessities of co-operation and authoritative government. 
For a long period in history the family constituted the only social 
organization known; from this have grown the tribe, the church, 
and finally the state. Experience reveals the fact that whenever 
the state has failed to conserve and protect the sentiments and co- 
operative influences growing out of the family, she antagonizes her 
own safety. Our common schools, being a part of the state, should 
provide in the education they give to conserve and protect the in- 
fluences and sentiments developed by means of and through the 
relations of the family. The highest and most important of these, 
as they shall affect the state and the family, are the moral senti- 
ments and the conduct that results from these sentiments. While 
this is true, and none will question the duty of the state in this re- 
lation, it is also true that as the schools are the common property 
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of all classes, whatever is done in this direction must be done ina 
manner not to violate or seriously interfere with the civil rights 
and religious beliefs of any one. 

Herbert Spencer, in his ‘ Data of Ethics,” has formulated the 
general principles of a system which, with proper text-books, would 
be well adapted to give definite and concise direction to an effort of 
this kind. 

By it there is no doubt but that the great mass of the children 
in this country, now without any moral bias or instruction, would 
be better qualified to exercise the duties and functions of citizens, 
The necessity of this appears in the constantly increasing tendency 
to ignore the authority of the claims of religious truth. 

Besides, it is very apparent that the compensations promised by 
the recognized systems of religious belief, are not sufficiently appre- 
ciated by the masses of our people, to induce them to accept their 
teaching as authority. The reason seems to be that as superstition 
fades out, the motive of compensation and gain comes in. These 
under the present system of church belief and doctrine relate to a 
future, of which little is known and upon which belief largely de- 
pends. What we need is a system of ethical instruction that has 
a present, practical value, relating to a true and desired success in 
the competitions and struggles of life; similar to that attaching to 
secular knowledge and education. There are none so dull at this 
age as not to appreciate, in some form, the advantages of knowl- 
edge; and thousands crowd into our common schools and colleges, 
contending against all manner of obstacles in their desire to acquire 
it and win-the superiority that its attainment is certain to secure. 
Is there any corresponding advantage in moral attainments, that 
may, by some method of instruction, be inculcated and become an 
incentive and stimulant for acquisition and practice? We think 
that Spencer, in his Science of Sociology, as sumed up in his “ Data 
of Ethics,” has clearly shown that experience has demonstrated 
that there is such an advantage, and when this subject is properly 
taught, it may be appreciated in a manner corresponding to intel- 
lectual education. It is a fact, as all experience has proved, and 
one that it becomes us as a nation to consider, that superiority in 
knowledge without a thorough moral education, is not sufficient to 
protect and preserve human liberty and human rights. ‘ Ancient 
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liberty was received, in each and every case in the hands of the edu- 
cated, upon the Socratic theory that vices are removed and virtues 
propagated by simple inculeations of secular knowledge,” —an 
error still entertained and advocated by those who are so zealous to 
secularize everything. 

We would not, in any sense, undervalue knowledge; or, in any 
degree, depreciate what has been accomplished by its acquisition. 
We prize too highly its achievements, and have too high an appre- 
ciation of what it has done to advance man in his material interests 
and his physical comforts, to discourage for a moment any effort in 
its pursuit. But man’s destiny is higher than physical comfort or 
material progress, though each are important and essential to the 
highest development of the other. The latter must ever remain as 
the foundation upon which to build for human happiness. The 
government does well when it provides for a better foundation of 
material good and physicial development in extending and perfect- 
ing the facilities and opportunities for educating the masses and 
specially the neglected classes of this country. 

But she should not neglect to provide for her own safety and for 
the perpetuity of her institutions, by providing in some way whereby 
this general education should serve as an agency in the develop- 
ment of a more general moral sentiment, without which material 
progress will be of little avail in the future of this republic. 

It has been urged that the state has nothing to do in forming or 
propagating moral sentiments; and that this is especially the work 
of the family and the church. It is argued that to introduce ethics 
into our common schools would have the effect to impair and sup- 
plant the Christian religion by a system of morals, which in time 
would destroy all interest in our churches and religious truth. 

On the contrary, we think that such a course of instruction in 
our schools would have the effect to increase the influence and 
moral power of our churches, enlarging their scope among the 
masses of our people. Our churches, as at present organized, are 
too exclusive to meet the needs which are pressing upon us to in- 
crease the sense of moral obligation in this country. The great 
mass of people who are fast filling our land, poured in upon us 
from every shore, are not attracted to these churches. A select few 
who are far advanced in spiritual development find satisfaction and 
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promised compensations sufficient to induce their devotion and 
effort in the maintenance of our churches. Unless our public 
schools assume the work, what institutions are to provide for the 
moral instruction of the myriads that crowd the thoroughfares of 
our villages, towns, and great cities, whose continually increasing 
population is to determine the future fate of this great nation? 
West Deprre, Wis. C. A. Wiiarp. 





A MISTAKE IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 


One great error, because fundamental, is to teach a pupil that in 
division he may consider the divisor and dividend as like numbers 
in some cases, but unlike numbers in other cases; also that the 
quotient is abstract in some cases but concrete in others. If we 
consider division as based on subtraction, the dividend answers to 
the minuend, the divisor to the subtrahend, and the quotient to 
the number of subtractions made. I hold that addition and sub- 
traction are more fundamental than multiplication and division, 
which latter are only briefer methods for arriving at the same re- 
sults that may be attained by the former. Perhaps the first idea 
of the child concerning numbers is one of aggregation, and the 
second one of segregation. 

I believe in all cases that the true theory is that the dividend 
and divisor, during the process of division, must be like numbers, 
and also, that during both the processes of division and verification 
the quotient must be considered an abstract number. The quotient 
is never concrete until made so by stating the conclusion. 

In abstract numbers there is no room for disagreement, but in 
problems like the following some maintain that the quotient is 
concrete. If 4 pencils cost 20 cents, what cost one pencil at the 
same rate? Most authors and teachers say one pencil cost + of 20 
cents. This is a fact, but how do they show it to be so? They 
certainly do not do it by any correct reasoning. The trouble is, 
they seem to forget that division is the process of finding how 
many times one number is contained in another. The teacher 
should never tell a pupil in a case like this to take + of 20, but 
should show him how it is done, that is, go through the process. 
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Telling him to do it does the pupil no good, and all may correct 
their false theory by a proper solution. 

For the young teacher a solution of the given problem may be 
put as follows: Had 4 pencils cost 4 cents 1 pencil would have cost 
1 cent; but, since 4 pencils cost 20 cents, one pencil cost as many 
times 1 cent as 20 cents are times 4 cents, namely, 5 times; hence, 
1 pencil cost five cents. Why? Because 5 times 4 cents are 20 
cents. 

Of course this may be shortened without harm, but the charac- 
ter of the solution is certainly the true one, since the dividend and 
divisor are like numbers, and the quotient remains abstract until 
the conclusion is reached and stated. 

Many pages might be written on this subject, but it is not nec- 
essary to dwell longer on it, it seems to me, to convince all thought- 
ful teachers that there is only one kind of arithmetical division. 

Betore closing I desire to say that my impression is that at least 
two of the normal schools of this State are not teaching the sub- 
ject correctly, and that most of our American authors and teachers 
err in the same manner. There is “beauty in simplicity ” and 
great satisfaction in correctness, and I would ask all who attempt 
to teach to con this matter over for themselves and not be bound by 
authors concerning this or any other subject. It is easy to point 
out many errors in all our text-books, and the teacher who does 
not do it fails in performing a great duty to his pupils and to the 


world. 


L. M. B. 
A REPLY. 


It might be sufficient to plead in answer to the above that the 
chances are very largely in favor of “ most American authors and 
teachers” being right as against the dictum of a layman, and that 
“the normal schools of the State” are entitled to consideration as 
authorities in such a matter as against a dissenter here and there 
over the State, and there drop the subject, but perhaps it is better 
to lay hold of the theme once more for the benefit of the new gen- 
eration of readers of the JoURNAL. 

It seems to me that the difficulty with the reasoning of L. M. B. 
and those for whom he speaks, lies in the definition given of divis- 
ion. He speaks of “arithmetical division” as though there were 
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some other sort of division that had to do with numbers. So far 
as a philosophical explanation of the process goes, the division of 
one number by another is identical under whatever external forms 
it may take. Every symbol of quantity by means of which division 
is performed, is a symbol of number, whether it be a figure or a 
letter, and the process differs in form merely when we pass from 
definite to general symbols. We should have a definition of divis- 
ion wide enough to include all possible cases, and to arrive at such 
a definition we may say, as a matter of logic, something to divide 
stands first, something to divide by stands second, and the result 
stands third. 

Hence,— Division is the process of finding from two numbers a 
third which multiplied into the second will produce the first; or,— 
Division is the process of finding one of two factors of a number 
when the number and the other factor are given. 

It seems quite unwise to limit and restrict our conception of this 
process so that we shall deny that there can be such a phase of it 
as “the division of separation.” We can see at a glance that the 
separation of 20 cents into 4 equal parts gives 5 cents in a part; 
but suppose the problem were to separate 5675 cents into 25 equal 
parts, would the case be changed in any essential? Not at all. 
One sees that 50(00) cents being separated into 25 equal parts we 
have 2(00) cents in each, 50(0) being separated we have 2(0) cents in 
each, and the separation of 175 in like manner gives 7 cents in 
each, and all put together give 227 cents in each of the parts. To 
say this is not division or that it is irrational would seem to me 
like questioning the addition table itself. Moreover, the very word 
divide means to separate into parts fundamentally, but takes on a 
technical signification when used in mathematics. ‘“ The division 
of measurement,” what L. M. B. claims is the only true division, 
is the very process that gives the word its technicality, that is, the 
process that forces the word out of its old and common sense. 

Now if we come to the matter of what goes on in the mind 
while the process lasts, it is quite a different subject. I think com- 
putation in this sense goes on with number, pure and sole. I 
make the same computation whether it be 5 apples at 3 cents 
apiece, or 5 pencils at 3 oranges apiece, or 3 hats at 5 dollars apiece, 
or 3 farms at 5 village lots apiece. I simply associate 3 and 5 in 
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my mind as factors, and because I have learned the multiplication 
table and so know that 3x5 and 5x3 are each 15, I leap to the 
result, 15, at once, and say cents, oranges, dollars, or village lots, 
as the case may be. Here L. M. B. and his friends find themselves 
in accord with “with most American authors and teachers” and 
“the normal schools of the State,” I doubt not. 

As to the matter of addition and subtraction being more tunda- 
mental than multiplication and division, it may be said that the 
fact does not militate against the assertion that the latter are real 
and distinct processes. No one would pretend that it is not a 
legitimate problem to give a product of any sort and one, either 
one, of its two factors, and demand the other. If the factor given 
is like the product, the quotient will be abstract, and if unlike it, 
the quotient must be concrete and like the dividend. “ But,” says 
the objector, “define the quotient.” It is the number found by 
division. ‘“‘ What does it show?” In one case it shows how many 
times the divisor is contained in the dividend, and in the other 
what one of the equal parts of the dividend is. If one appeals to 
the derivation of the word and insists upon a strict use of it, the 
same rule would be fatal in the case of the term division, as shown 
above. I cannot see how we can escape from the force of this 
logic, and so I hold that the broader conception and interpretation 
are the correct ones to teach. R, 
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TEN RULES FOR LOSING CONTROL OF A SCHOOL. 





1. Neglect to furnish each pupil plenty of suitable seat-work. 

2. Make demands that you do not or cannot secure the execu- 
tion of. Occasionally make a demand with which it is impossible 
to comply. 

3. Be frivolous and joke pupils to such an extent that they will 
be forced to “ talk back.” This will “‘ break the ice ” and they will 
soon learn to be impertinent in earnest. Or be so cold and formal 
as to repel them. 

*4. Allow pupils to find out that they can annoy you. 

5. Promise more in your pleasant moods than you can perform, 
and threaten more in your “ blue spells” than you{ intend to per- 
form, 
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6. Be so variable in your moods that what was allowable yester- 
day is criminal to-day, or vice versa. 

7. Be overbearing to one class of pupils and obsequious to 
another class. 

8. Utterly ignore the little formalities and courtesies of life in 
the treatment of your pupils in school and elsewhere. 

9. Consider the body, mind, and soul of achild utterly unworthy 
of study and care. Let it be a matter of indifference to you 
whether a child is comfortable or uncomfortable. Consider that it 
is unimportant why a child enjoys one thing and dislikes another, 
and that it is not your business to aid him in forming a worthy 
character. 

10. Let your deportment towards parents and officers be such as 
will cause you to lose their respect and confidence. 

One or more of these rules faithfully executed will secure the 
end in view. J. T. McCreary. 








SELECTED. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN SHALL AND WILL. 


The general rule to be followed in the use of the words shall 
and will is, that when'the simple idea of future occurrences is to 
be expressed unconnected with the speaker’s resolve, we must use 
shall in the first person, and wil/ in the second and third, as: “I 
shall die, you will die, he will die;”’ but when the idea of compul- 
sion or necessity is to be conveyed,—a futurity connected with the 
will of the speaker,—w#// must be employed in the first person, 
and shall in the second and third, as: “I will go, you shall go, he 
shall go.” “TI shall attain to thirty at my next birthday,” merely 
foretells the age to which the speaker will have reached at his 
next birthday;” I will attain to thirty at my next birthday,” 
would imply a determination to be so old at the time mentioned. 
“You shall have some money to-morrow,” would imply a promige 
to pay it; ‘you will have some money to-morrow,” would only 
imply an expectation that the person addressed would receive some 
money. 
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The Edinburgh Review denounces the distinction of shall and 
will, by their neglect of which the Scotch are so often betrayed, 
as one of the most capricious and inconsistent of all imaginable 
irregularities, and as at variance not less with original etymology 
than with former usage. Prof. Marsh regards it as a verbal quib- 
ble, which will soon disappear from our language. It is a quibble, 
just as any distinction is a quibble to persons who are too dull, 
too lazy, or too careless to comprehend it. With as much propriety 
might the distinction between farther and further, strong and 
robust, empty and vacant be pronounced a verbal quibble. Sir Ed- 
mund W. Read has shown that the difference is not one which 
has an existence only in the pedagogue’s brain, but that it is as 
real and legitimate as that between be and am, and dates back as 
far as Wickliffe and Chaucer, while it has also the authority of 
Shakespeare.— Matthew. 


~< - 





GERMAN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Minority report upon rules governing instruction in the German language. 


To the School Board: 

Upon due consideration of the matters and things embraced in 
the report of the Joint Committee on German, and Rules and Reg- 
ulations, to whom was referred the reports of the Committee on 
German, and the Committee on Rules and Regulations, concerning 
instruction in the German language, I have arrived at conclusions 
which seem to make it my duty to dissent from the majority report 
of said joint committee. 

In my opinion, the tendency of the measures recommended by 
the majority report is against the general good of our public school 
system; in this, that they are calculated to give to the German lan- 
guage more prominence in our public schools than its general use- 
fulness in our country entitles it to; and because matters of more 
consequence must thereby in a greater or less degree suffer neglect, 
or be entirely ignored in the training of our youth. 


With many of our best thinkers and most advanced educators 
the opinion is gaining ground that our systems of education have 
long been faulty in devoting too much time to language, and too 
little to those things which have direct bearing upon the common 
2— Vor. XI.— No. 5. 
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work and duties of life. A slavish adherence to this old order of 
things absolutely prevents the introduction into our systems of 
popular education, of things which would most tend to improve 
the condition of the community, and elevate the character of citi- 
zenship. Mere words crowd out the world of things 'and replace 
practical substance with verbal emptiness. The mind is clogged 
and clouded with symbols, without their living, vital connection 
with the substantial matters and real relations of human life. 

The need of the age is not so much more words, as more intelli- 
gent work and well-directed power of practical action. Thoughts 
that are born of actual contact and dealing with men and things 
are vastly more useful and fruitful than those which come from 
mere language. 

The power and profit of human association, though much de- 
pendent upon language, finds its universal and greatest stimulus in 
its material industries and the intercourse arising from multiplied 
exchanges of the products thereof. The nearer, therefore, our 
systems of education can be brought to the real daily work and 
wants of the race, the more practical and perfect will they be in 
developing and improving mankind. 

It is, I think, high time that we pause and seriously consider 
how much time, labor, and money we are bestowing in our public 
schools upon language, and how little, or none at all, upon things 
most necessary to honest, comfortable, independent, and right 
living. 

I must dissent from the report of the majority of the committee, 
not only upon these general grounds, but for special reasons. 

First. Because it seems to encourage measures which tend to 
carry us much beyond the wise policy which justified the intro- 
duction of and has since rendered it proper to continue instruction 
in the German language in the public schools of Milwaukee. 

The motive which induced the Board to introduce instruction in 
the German language, had its origin in considerations of a patriotic 
nature — namely, the Americanizing and blending of the German 
element into American society and institutions on terms of equal- 
ity and fraternity. Profound as must ever be the enlightened re- 
spect of mankind for the character, the achievements, philosophy, 
and literature of the German people, in can and never should hap- 
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pen in America that their language shall displace the established 
language of the country, or stand side by side on an equality with 
it as a branch of public education. 

Recognizing the strong and natural attachment of the German 
for his mother tongue, and his desire to transmit it to his children, 
and sympathizing with the difficulties which he so generally ex- 
perienced through ignorance of the English language, in freely 
associating with Americans in this new world, the Board deemed it 
wise to invite our German fellow citizens to more general partici- 
pation in the benefits of our public schools, by introducing the 
German language to such an extent as to bring German children 
within reach of proper English instruction in order that they 
might acquire the language of the country, and mix with the peo- 
ple without prejudice. 

The Board has, in adopting this policy, found in our German 
American fellow citizens the staunchest and most liberal supporters 
of our free publie schools. It has had the satisfaction of seeing the 
prejudices of nationality and language disappearing, and our people 
becoming more homogeneous and hospitable. It is true that the 
experiment has cost some money and has called forth some unfay- 
orable criticisms; but the expenditure has been well made, and our 
city and country are reaping the numerous benefits arising from 
better mutual understanding, closer intimacy, and freer intercourse 
among our people. 

Second. I object to the majority report, on the ground that it 
tends to go much beyond the object originally had in view in intro- 
ducing the German language. It looks to making thorough Ger. 
man scholars, consuming much time, and at increased cost, without 
due regard to matters of more immediate, pressing, and practical 
moment to our people. 


Third. I object also, because it provides for the payment of 
higher salaries to teachers of the German language than to other 
teachers. This seems to me to be not only unnecessary but unjust, 
tending to establish a species of caste or aristocracy of language in 
our public schools, endangering their harmony, and liable to excite 
increased opposition both to the language and to the schools them- 
selves, thereby impairing their strength and influence. 

Fourth. A body of special teachers of German, organized 
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closely on the basis of that language alone, with limited interest 
in the general work and standing of the schools, more or less zeal- 
ous and aggressive in behalf of their specialty, are liable to lose 
sight of much that a broad and correct view of popular education 
should comprehend. 

Fifth. This body of teachers devoting themselves to one lan- 
guage, not the established language of the country, receives about 
one-twelfth of the large sum of money appropriated to the pay- 
ment of teachers in our public schools, ‘The measures proposed by 
the majority report will increase the aggregate expenditure for in- 
struction in the German language, and add to the time and teach- 
ing force given to that branch. 

Sixth. Of the 14,000 pupils enrolled in our public schools, 8,000 
are instructed in the German language. Upon these 8,000 pupils 
is expended about one-twelfth of the money paid for the entire 
instruction given in al] branches and departments in these schools. 


Seventh. In addition to all this there seems to be growing out 
of this organized power and aristocracy of the German language 
and nationality in our schools, a species of tyranny that finds ex- 
pression and aims to make itself felt through the German press and 
other agencies. 

Denunciations and opprobrious epithets are inflicted upon those 
who dare object to these extreme tendencies and measures inaugu- 
rated in the interest of the German language. 

Against these growing dangers and wrongs I deem it my duty, 
and have the courage to enter my protest, in the interest of our 
public schools, in justice to the body of teachers, and in behalf of 
the people whose servants we are. Respectfully, 

R. C. Spencer, 
Chairman Committee on Rules and Regulations. 





—> 


RECIPROCALS. 


The reciprocal term, each other, divides some mutual act or inter- 
changeable relation between two subjects; as, “Jonathan and 
David loved each other ;” that is each loved the other. The recipro- 
cal term one another distributes some interchangeable act or rela- 
tion among several subjects ; as, ‘‘ The desciples loved one another ;” 
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that is, all the desciples loved mutually. Hach other, if rightly 
used, supposes two, and only two, to be acting and acted upon recip- 
rocally. One another, if not misapplied, supposes more than two 
under like circumstances, and has an indefinite reference to all taken 
distributively. 

Misapplications of these terms are not only often heard in con- 
yersation, but frequently found in books; and, strange to say, 
many of these books are professed treatises on grammar. Thus, 
Lowth, Murray, Churchill, Putnam, Adams, Hamlin, Alger, Fisk, 
Ingersoll, Green, Kirkham, Felton, Flint, and Frost all tell us that 
“two negatives destroy one another.” And in Priestly’s Grammar 
we find it stated that “shall and will might be substituted for one 
another.” And in Brightland’s Grammar we find, ‘‘ We use not 
shall and will promiscuously for one another.” And in Parker's 
Composition, ‘ Two objects resembling one another are presented to 
the imagination.’ And the learned Lempriére, or rather Dr. An- 
ton in translating him, relates that “ Brutus engaged with Aruns ; 
and so fierce was the attack that they pierced one another at the 
same time.” Blair’s Rhetoric is full of this kind of mistakes ; wit- 
ness the following instances: ‘Some other relation which two 
objects bear to one another.” “The two words lie so near to one 
another in meaning, that, in the present case, any [either] one of 
them, perhaps, would have been sufficient.” ‘ Both orators use 
great liberties with one another.” “Separation of the two sexes 
from one another.” 

In all of these extracts the indefinite prefix an before other im- 
plies that there are several others, which is impossible when only 
two persons or things are spoken of; and the use of the indefinite 
one leaves it indeterminate which agent acted upon the other, in- 
stead of stating that each acted upon the other. Take for an illus- 
tration, ‘“‘ Brutus and Aruns killed one another.” This is wrong, 
because, after one of the two agents has acted, there is but one left, 
who must therefore be particularized as the other. Let it read, then, 
“Brutus and Aruns killed one the other.” This is still wrong, be- 
cause it implies that only one was killed, and does not state which 
one that was; whereas the meaning is that both were killed by 
their mutual agency. It must be, “ Brutus and Aruns killed each 
other” — an elliptical form of stating what, if expressed in full, 
would be, “Brutus and Aruns killed each (killed the) other.” 
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The converse mistake of using each other where there are more 
than two subjects of discourse is fully as common as the error just 
noticed. Thus Kirkham in his grammar(?) tells us that “ Man- 
kind, in order to hold converse with each other, found it necessary 
to give names to objects.” This would make mankind consist 
of but two persons. So likewise Webster, in his spelling book, 
says that ‘Teachers like to see their pupils polite to each other,” 
which implies that teachers never have more than two pupils. The 
author of ‘‘Ecce Homo” speaks of a“ multitude of systems of 
moral philosophy which have differed from each other;” that is, 
each has differed from the other. But what is meant by “the other” 
when there are several others? ‘‘ Differed from one another” is the 
correct phraseology, meaning that any one has differed from any 
other. 

Hazlitt, in one of his lectures, uses the following language: ‘“‘ The 
spirit of the poet, the patriot, and the prophet vied with each other 
in his breast.” Three spirits are here meant, though the word 
“spirit” occurs but once. Change each other to one another, and 
repeat the subject “spirit” with each of the adjuncts ; or, perhaps, 
better omit “spirit” altogether, and use poet, patriot, and prophet as 
subjects instead of adjuncts, giving them an abstract signification ; 
thus, “the poet, the patriot, and the prophet, vied with one another 
in his breast.” 

The following from Cooper’s Grammar (!) is not only a solecism, 
but a downright Irish bull: ‘*‘ Words are derived from each other 
in various ways.” This sentence would make an action reciprocal, 
which from its very nature is incapable of reciprocity. It is no 
more imaginable that words can be derived from each other than it 
is that two living creatures can have derived their existence each 
from the other. Again, we frequently hear of two things succeed: 
ing each other; but this they cannot do, unless they alternate or 
move in acircle. If we speak of a number of things in a train fol- 
lowing one another, we can only express reciprocity imperfectly, 
since the first of the train does not follow any of the others, and 
the last of the train is not followed by any other. When, there- 
fore, “ one another” follows a verb that expresses an action which 
is incapable of being distributed interchangeably among several sub- 
jects, it is better to abandon the reciprocal construction and substi- 
tute some other form of expression. Thus, instead of speaking, 
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with Murray, of “two or more verbs immediately following one 
another,” it is better to speak of “ two or more verbs coming in im- 
mediate succession.” Instead of saying, as the author of Ecce 
Homo does, that “‘ Several centuries had succeeded each other which 
were alike incapable of producing it,” [the gift of prophecy] it is 
better to say, ‘‘ several successive centuries had elapsed, which were 
alike incapable of producing it,” or “several centuries had passed 
away in succession without being able to produce it.” 

To illustrate the impossibility of a performance of certain actions 
by reciprocal agents, take this sentence: ‘The fourth, fifth, and 
sixth Henries of England were descended from one another.” Now, 
one is an indefinite word, and means any one; so likewise other 
with the prefix an (which is only another form of one, the indefi- 
nite article) means any other. The sentence, therefore, means that 
any one Henry was descended from any other Henry —an absurd- 
ity, since it would imply that not only was the son descended from 
the father, but that the father was also descended from the son ; 
moreover, Henry IV. was not the son of a Henry at all. The ab- 
surdity of this supposed sentence is so glaring that it is not found 
in any author that we are acquainted with ; and yet sentences in 
which the absurdity is fully as great, if not so apparent, are by no 
means uncommon ; as when Murray tells us that “ There are many 
other ways of deriving words from one another” —a sentence which 
asserts that there are many ways of deriving any one word from any 
other word, and thus makes primitives come from derivatives, as 
well as derivatives from primitives. Moreover, it is not true that 
words are derived from other words indiscriminately (as the indefi- 
nite author would imply), but from certain particular words which 
are not derived from others at all. The sentence is parallel in every 
respect to our suppositious sentence about the three Henries. It 
should read, “There are many other ways of deriving words from 
their primities.” 

If we examine a sentence in which true reciprocity of action is 
affirmed with regard to several agents, we shall always find that 
the indefinites one and another accurately represent them as hold- 
ing the interchangeable relation of subjects and objects: thus, 
“The desciples loved one another,” means that any one loved any 
other — which is exactly what we meant to assert, since all loved and 
were loved.— C. Dod, in Educational Journal of Virginia. 
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LABOR OMNIA VINCIT. 


We have recently had brought to our notice a remarkable ex- 
ample of the truth of the adage that labor conquers all things. 

In 1866, a young man who had been blind from his birth, applied 
for admission to Columbia College. After passing an excellent ex- 
amination, he was admitted. He took at once a good rank in 
scholarship, which constantly improved, till at the close of his four 
years’ course he was adjudged worthy of delivering the Latin salu- 
tatory at the commencement, the second honor in his class. He 
conquered his position by the most assiduous labor, under circum- 
stances that might have appalled even a courageous man in the 
possession of all his faculties. He had prepared under his direction, 
or prepared himself, upon card-board, in raised letters and diagrams, 
the text of the every-day lessons in classics, and the necessary 
mathematical figures, such preparation often costing him three 
hours’ labor for one lesson. With his raised letters and diagrams 
he could, by his delicate touch, read and demonstrate with great 
facility. His mind was eager and incisive, and his recitations be- 
came models of clearness and accuracy. Difficulties in this seemed 
to delight him. He took high rank in every study, but excelled in 
mathematics. His fine mind and unflagging spirit never rested till 
all difficulties had been overcome, and he was master of the subject. 
After graduation he taught private pupils, and in such intervals of 
leisure as he had he continued and extended his study of mathe- 
matics. Some two or three years ago he found that the satisfac- 
tory solution of a problem upon which he was engaged required a 
knowledge of the calculus of variations —an abstruse branch, to 
which he had paid little or no attention. He immediately, suo 
more, began a thorough investigation. He gathered, by purchase 
and from private and college libraries, all that was to be had upon 
the subject. He found that nothing of importance concerning it 
had ever been published by an American author; that the only 
systematic work upon it that ever appeared in English, published 
in England thirty years ago, was out of print, very difficult to 
obtain, and that since its publication the subject had been greatly 
extended and improved by the labors of English, French, and Ger- 
man mathematicians; that the results of these labors were inacces- 
sible to the general reader, being contained in communications to 
mathematical journals and learned societies, or in certain special 
works. He thereupon undertock the preparation of a treatise 
which should present in a simple manner everything at present 
known concerning this branch of mathematics. He knew nothing 
of the French and German languages; he had translated to him, 
often by people who could simply translate the words and not the 
sense to him, the French and German essays; and thus, in physi- 
cal darkness, but in the clear light of his own mind, he wrought 
simplicity out of complexity. The only amanuensis accessible to 
him was a person ignorant ot mathematics, which increased the 
embarrassment under which he labored. * * * To this amanu- 
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ensis he dictated his work, which is now completed, and is believed 
to be the only thorough, simple, and systematic treatise on the 
subject in the English or, perhaps, in any other language. The 
name of this work, which would be a credit to any man, and which, 
under the circumstances, is simply marvelous, is “A Treatise on 
the Calculus of Variations,” by Lewis B. Carll, of Flushing, Queens 
county, New York. 

He has one more difficulty to overcome in connection with it, 
and that is in its publication. His publisher requires subscriptions 
for 300 copies before he will undertake it, and these Mr. Carll, 
besides giving away his labor of years, has courageously under- 
taken to procure. There can be no doubt that he will succeed, for 
surely labor, properly directed, conquers all things.— Harper’s 
Weekly. 


THREE PLUCKY SCHOOL-MA’AMS. 





On the Saturday preceding the opening of the institute, three 
young ladies, who, never having attended an institute, determined 
to give their summer schools all the benefit that could be derived 
from one, started from Dayton to go to Juda. They reached 
Albany safely, and there took the train for Brodhead, expecting to 
go on the afternoon freight to Juda. They reached this place 
promptly, but the heavy snow of that day before noon so blocked 
the roads that no trains could run, and the ladies found themselves 
snow-bound. They remained over Sunday at the hotel, but on 
Monday the prospect of getting to Juda was no better than before, 
and the ladies were not willing to spend the time they had expected 
to devote to professional study, in idleness at the hotel, especially 
when they must pay for the privilege. Hearing that Mrs. Barnes 
needed help, they set out, thinking that at least one of them could 

et a place, and the result was that Mrs. F. B. Smith took one, 

rs. Moore another, and Mrs. Barnes the third. And thus all 
were provided for. Now let us never hear again that school-ma’ams 
will not make good housekeepers. This trio have disproved it. 
They each one worked with an ability and an energy that won for 
them firm friends. Each one of the before mentioned ladies is sure 
she had the best one of the three, so that they are all best in this 
department. The girls were quite young, and had never before 
been faway from home on the cars. While their first trip was 
something of a trial to them, the plucky and discreet spirit they 
showed made them new friends, and when the road was open they 
left for the institute with many good wishes from those who a few 
days before were entire strangers. We predict success for those 
girls in whatever they undertake, and Green county ought to be 
proud of them.— Brodhead Independent. 


— 
> 


Four things come not back: the sped arrow, the spoken word, 
the given promise, and the neglected opportunity.— Omar. 
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PATIENCE IN THE ScHOOL-RooM.— Patience is always a beautiful 
trait of character, winning admiration by its rare grace and lovli- 
ness; but in the school-room it is a‘ sine qua non,” that without 
which no good work can be done. That the trials of patience in 
the average school-room are numerous, no conscientious teacher 
need be told; and usually the more conscientious and sincerely 
anxious for the scholar’s improvement is the teacher, the more 
temptation to impatience from the dullness or wilfulness or negli- 
gence of the pupil. 

But the earnest and faithful teacher is also intelligent enough to 
know that more or less of these trials are inevitable so long as 
children are children, and not premature men and women. Child- 
hood, with its proverbial freedom from care, is naturally heedless, 
forgetful, sometimes unreasonable and wilful; but what true 
teacher would willingly exchange impressible childhood, frank, 
curious, and affectionate, as an object of effort, for staid, cool, calcu- 
lating, and oftentimes fossilized manhood ? 

Give us the children; with all their faults, they are the more 
promising material for our labors, and they will almost invariably 
respond to patient, faithful training and gentle discipline, with 
steady improvement and ultimate success. Impatience, moreover, 
manifested by petulance and sharpness of word and tone, usually 
increasss its own annoyances, while the self-control which patience 
gives removes half the occasion for its exercise. 

Children are like climbing plants whose tendency is upward, but 
they must find some support in order to rise. The affectionate 
nature of a child is constantly throwing out its tendrils to fasten 
on some one who may help it to realize its aspirations, and to no 
one will it sooner cling than to a patient, self-sacrificing teacher 
who is a true helper of the young. But children are soon repelled 
by coldness and fretfulness. No teacher must for a moment forget, 
however, that the tenderest patience is always compatible with the 
truest firmness of school government and discipline. The teacher 
must insist on a right course of conduct, and take all necessary 
methods to secure this; but the most extreme measures ever found 
to be necessary may be carried out with such a spirit as to com- 
mand both the assent of a child’s native sense of justice and 
respect for the teacher’s self-control. Zeacher’s Companion. 


- - 


WHEN the commonplace, “we must all die,” transforms itself 
suddenly into acute consciousness, “I must die,” and soon, then 
death grapples us, and his fingers are cruel; afterwards, he may 
come to fold us in his arms as our mother did, and our last moment 
of dim earthly discerning may be like the first— Middlemarch. 


TEMPERANCE consists in a moderate use of all things calculated 
to benefit, and a total abstinence from all things calculated to 
injure mankind.— Harris. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. Does not the “Township System of School Government” 
contravene the provision of the constitution which requires the 
establishment of “district schools? ” 

A. A district is simply a given territory, large or small, desig- 
nated for any purpose. How much territory shall be embraced in 
a school district the constitution does not prescribe. The legisla- 
ture is left free to regulate that matter, as it sees fit. It was once 
the prevalent notion that a sehool district should embrace only so 
much territory as would require and maintain one school, and that, 
ordinarily, a mixed school, of all ages. By degrees, two improve- 
ments have been introduced, more or less widely : the enlargement 
of the territorial limits of the district, and the separation of the 
school children, as far as practicable, into departments or grades. 
This is well nigh universal in cities and large villages. Very few 
cities remain divided up into separate districts. Several States, as 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Iowa, also make each 
town a district for school purposes, with provision for as many 
separate schools, graded or ungraded, as may be required. We 
have a law in this State which permits such an arrangement, and 
it is in no sense a violation of the constitution, which itself pro- 
vides that each town and city shall be required to raise, by tax, 
annually, not less than one-half the amount received from the in- 
come of the school fund. ‘This, as far as it goes, is a town system 
for supporting schools. One town in the State, namely, Marinette, 
in Marinette county, has never been divided up into small dis- 
tricts; but remains one district, with as many schools, established 
from time to time, under one board, as are required. This is a 
solitary but instructive example. A few towns have “adopted ” 
the town system, with sub-districts. This is but a half-way measure 
of reform. Eventually, custom and prejudice will give way, and 
the little independent district, with its one school and feeble spark 
of life, will become a thing of the past, and the town will be the 
unit for school purposes the same as for other local interests. 

Q. Since the constitution, in Art. VII., Sec. 2, vests the judicial 
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power of the State first in the courts there named, and defines or 
limits the inferior courts which the legislature may establish, how 
can the State Superintendent be clothed with any judicial power? 

A. The power conferred upon him is not strictly judicial. It is 
defined by the supreme court as quasi-judicial (12 Wis., 685). The 
germ of the power given him is found in the latter part of section 
3, of an act passed in 1848, defining his duties, in which it was 
provided that he should “adjust and decide all controversies and 
disputes arising under the school laws, without cost to the parties” 
(p. 129, laws of 1848). This provision was too vague, and .must 
soon have been found inoperative; hence in the school law of 1850 
his duty in the matter was defined more explicitly, and substan- 
tially as it is now set forth in the revised statutes. The evident 
object of the law is to make his office a sort of court of conciliation, 
to save litigation and expense and consequent injury to school 
interests. The jurisdiction given him in matters submitted to his 
decision on appeal is concurrent with the jurisdiction of the courts, 
and deprives no person of a right to resort to the courts if this is 
preferred. 

Q. If the State Superintendent can lawfully be empowered to try 
matters submitted to him on appeal, is it not imcumbent on him, 
under the provisions of section 2619, especially of subdivision 
sixth, to try such matters in the county where the parties reside, 
and not in Madison? 

A. The general provisions of law in regard to the government 
of the State, whether in the legislative, executive, or judicial de- 
partments, do not usually embrace any matters relating to public 
education. This interest stands in a category by itself, and was 
originally provided for and regulated almost wholly by special en- 
actments, though this distinction and separation is less apparent 
than formerly, since the last revision and condensation of the 
statutes. 

Thus, chapter V. does not bring within its purview the election 
of school district officers, and chapter CXIX. has no relation to 
the exercise of the quasi-judicial functions devolved upon the State 
Superintendent. His office is located at the capitol for the dis- 
charge of this, as well as all other duties, except those named in 
section 166, and any others that require him to travel. 
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Q. Is a county superintendent justified in annulling the cer- 
tificate of a teacher who plays cards and teaches his pupils to play ? 

A. Formerly certain amusements, such as card-playing and 
dancing, were regarded by many as immoral, and are still so re- 
garded, probably, by some persons; and in some communities a 
teacher would be looked upon askance who should indulge in 
either. But a superintendent would not be justified by law in 
annulling his certificate for playing cards or for teaching his pupils 
the same. The board might reasonably make a rule that it should 
not be done in the school-house. In such things a teacher should, 
however, exercise both prudence and charity. 

Q. Can a county superintendent be also a town or district clerk? 

A. There is no such provision of law about it as that which de- 
clares his office vacant if he becomes a county supervisor; but 
there is a certain impropriety in a man’s making a report to him- 
self, and trouble has arisen more than once where a superintendent 
has been district clerk and has used his office to control the other 
two members of the board in the matter of hiring or retaining a 
teacher. 

Q. Is a treasurer’s bond valid if without date? 

A. The essence of the bond is the obligation which it imposes; 
the date merely shows when the bond was given—when the ob- 
ligation commenced; its omission does not invalidate the bond; 
there would be other means of showing when its obligation com- 
menced if that were disputed. 

Q. It a teacher obtains judgment against a district for wages 
due, can the judgment be paid by the treasurer? 

A. If, after the judgment is rendered, the board are satisfied that 
the claim is just, and there is money in the fund for teachers’ 
wages, there is no reason why an order should not be drawn and 
paid on presentation of a transcript of the judgment. If the 
board will not satisfy the judgment, it is to be collected in the 
manner provided in section 488, of the school code, and not by 
execution. 


Arter all the talk of scholars, there are but two sorts of govern- 
ment: one where men show their teeth at each other, and one 
where men show their tongues and lick the feet of the strongest. 
— Romola. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GRADING SYSTEM. 


In previous numbers of the JoURNAL oF EDUCATION some of the favorable 
conditions for introducing the grading system into the Country Schools have 
been presented in the form of extracts from the reports of County Superin- 
tendents. The following gives some points on the other side, and is in proof 
that this grading work must be prosecuted patiently and systematically. 

“Tt may be of some benefit to know the conditions as they exist in this 
County. Here a large majority of the inhabitants are of foreign birth and 
language. Perhaps one half of the people and more than one half of the 
voters and school officers cannot read the English language. Generally 
speaking, the terms of school are short and the wages of teachers low. 

But I do not mean that we are behind other new counties in these matters, 
The official reports give us a fair standing in educational matters, compared 
with other counties in the State. When I thus speak of our county, I refer 
not to the comparative but to the actual conditions. 

Well, after distributing the copies of your circular among teachers and 
others, I began to make inquiries respecting it. Of course, some copies fell 
by the wayside, some came to naught, and a few seemed to be in the way of 
springing up and yielding a rich harvest of good results. Time for visiting 
schools arrived; and here I thought is my opportunity to observe, and inquire 
into the workings of the grading system. The first school was taught bya 
goodnatured girl, who weighs 196 pounds; but further than this, she has no 
particular qualifications or aptitude for teaching. She never attended any 
other than a district school (not graded), and she did not have any clear idea 
of what graduation means. I endeavored to explain the object ot the circular, 
and she fully agreed with me that it was a good thing, and real nice; but the 
term of schoo! would expire in about four months, and she did not think she 
could do anything with it in that time; would not try, and thought this would 
be her last term anyway. 

The next school was taught by a gentleman, 18 years of age. His father 
lives in the vicinity and has some “ influence,’’ and the teacher is not driven 
by any pecuniary stress to teach. Ah! noble soul, he could not help the work. 
Oh! no, he wanted to buy a breech-loading shot-gun; andif he can put én this 
term, he will never teach any more, he warrants. He had received some kind 
of a‘circular, yes, with a kind of a gray cover. But enough has been said to 
show that his opinion on the adoption of the system is not worth preserving. 

A little further on was the school taught by a lady, who, after alittle effort, 
remembered that she did get a circular about a month before, but what the 
contents were she could not say. She was twenty-six; that is, she said she 
was only twenty-six. She had taught school six winters; had never been in- 
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side of a graded school; thought the old method of teaching was best, as she 
was taught in that way; was about to quit teaching, and this was her last 
term. The five month’s term was partly finished, and it would not be worth 
changing. 

The next school was taught by a man twenty-five years of age; he had taught 
school before, but never liked it. Was going to start a store and saloon next 
spring. Had been waiting for some time to get out of teaching. Had thought 
every winter for last three years that that would be his last term. Had not 
read the circular, and did not know anything about it. If I insisted on it, he 
would study it up and see how it would work, but he had misgivings as to 
its practical utility. 

The next teacher —a lady — was conducting a recitation in the First 
Reader when [ arrived. The pupils were struggling with the effort to see in 
an instant of time, all the letters in a word, reason out or remember what was 
the proper sound of this combination, and the idea it represented. The effort 
of the mind, the concentrated effort, without which there can be no progress 
and nothing learned, was apparent on the faces of the children. I would not 
have interrupted it. But the teacher ruthlessly broke off the first incipient 
effort, by telling the boy, ‘ You did not let your voice fall after cat,” and other 
equally absurd remarks. The class then read off the sentence, “Thaw dog 
ran at thaw pig;” and the teacher remarked that it was with the greatest 
difficulty, and after a great deal of drill, she had brought the pupils to pro. 
nounce “the” correctly; that they had evidently been allowed by her pre- 
decessor to pronounce the word the. “ But,” I said, “allow them to call it 
“the” at least until they have learned to read. But, she said, “I disagree 
with you there, and certainly, Webster is against you. Besides I heard a very 
instructive lesson from the Institute Conductor on the subject, and the word 
should be pronounced, “ the,” or, “ thu,” except when unemphasized or stand- 
ing alone.” I remembered the school laws, and that unless I could convince 
her by reason she must have her way. I could not by any official authority 
direct her manner of teaching. “I don’t object to your pronunciation, but 
to that of the pupils. By all means allow them to say the rather than thaw, 
Those days and hours of drill on that word I consider as lost time. There are 
pupils growing up and leaving school who cannot read the newspaper. We 
pronounce it.in the way Webster indicates not because of his authority, but 
because the combination of ¢# and long e is difficult in rapid speaking. 
Webster knew no more about the matter than we do, except so far as he had 
a better opportunity to observe the usage of cultivated people. The con- 
ductor you heard, must have exhausted the principal subject and was giving 
the comparatively immaterial details the greater prominence. Here you have 
a certain task to perform —an educational structure of a certain cost and 


dimensions to erect, and you are now at the very foundation. Instead of 


working where you should, you are frittering away your time with one of the 
brackets on the cornice.” But I failed to convince her of anything except 
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that (as 1 heard afterwards) I lacked culture. She thought that what the 
Conductor had given his time to at the institute was of sufficient importance 
to be taught, and that thoroughly, if it did take time. 

She insisted that she had reformed her school to conform to the require. 
ments of the grading circular. I found her theory of graduation in the com. 
mon schools entirely impractical, but permitted her to go on and encouraged 
her in her efforts; but I went away convinced that the system must be intro. 
duced, and handled by a person of more capacity in order to succeed. 

The next school was that of a young man, who had arranged his pupils 
into the three forms; held monthly examinations; promoted pupils from the 
lower to the upper forms, and expected to have a graduating class of four 
at least; invited me to be present at the graduation exercises next spring, and 
in short, was succeeding admirably with the “ grading system.” I informed 
him of the efforts I had made for the general introduction of the system and 
with what results, and he informed me as follows: “I expected a great 
many difficulties in the way of the general adoption of the system. In the 
first place, our terms of school are too short. Then consider the great dearth 
of what may be called professional teachers. Attend an institute or teachers’ 
meeting, and you will see there boys and young ladies, who are almost chil. 
dren, none of whom regard teaching as a permanent profession for which 
they should take pains to fit themselves. All, or nearly .all, regard it as a 
makeshift till something better turns up. Then those who enter the profes- 
sion and have any real ability, are soon drawn away by better prospects and 
better pay in some other walk of life, thus culling out {the best and leaving 
those who are not competent for anything else; and, therefore, not competent 
teachers. This sifting process is going on all the time. The result is ap. 
parent. Then, with those new recruits who enter the ranks every year, there 
is everything almost to learn and all in the school-room and at the cost of 
the pupil. 

The law should impose upon County Superintendents more authority, more 
work, and more responsibility. The district boards will do little or nothing 
to aid in the adoption of this grading system. They are always reluctant to 
interfere in such matters, doubly so when the matter concerns the methods of 
conducting the school. You must introduce the change through the teach- 
ers, many of whom are ignorant and incompetent; many indifierent, and 
some biased in favor of other methods. But it is a, good thing—a step in 
the right direction, and though you can only recommend the change, yet by 
perseverance and two or three years’ work the system may be in general use 
in this county.” 

Very like those six schools and six teachers were all the rest. All the op- 
position or indifference to the introduction of the system might be traced to 
either the indifference of the teachers, the shortness of the terms of school, in 
a few cases to incompetency, and in all cases to the lack of authority on the 
part of the County Superintendents to enforce its adoption. 
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HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 


After over two months of useless and unprofitable delay, the U. 8S. Senate 
has at last got about the business for which the extra session was called. The 
squabble over the Senate officers has been suspended till next winter; the im- 
portant Chinese treaties have been ratified, also less important ones with the 
United States of Colombia, Morocco, and Japan; and a large number of ap- 
pointments have been confirmed, including those of Wm. Walter Phelps as 
Minister to Austria, and of Stanley Matthews as Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

But meanwhile an issue has arisen between Pres. Garfield and certain Sena. 
tors, under lead of Senator Conkling, in regard to questions of executive 
prerogative. The contest centers around the appointment of Judge Robertson 
to the leadership of the New York custom-house, his confirmation being vio- 
lently opposed by Mr. Conkling. This controversy involves questions whose 
decision may become of considerable importance in our constitutional 
history. 

Aside from this contest, the chief topic of the month is the exposure of ex- 
tensive frauds in connection with the Post-office Department. The Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, Brady, is so far implicated that his resignation 
was demanded and received. 

These frauds were perpetrated in connection with the letting of contracts 
for carrying the mails over the more remote and unimportant post-routes, 
known as “Star Routes.” 


SECRETARY Wrinpom’s project for extending the six per cent. bonds, due in 
July, at 314 per cent., is working satisfactorily, the majority of these bonds 
having already been filed for extension at the reduced rate of interest. 


Tuts year is already marked by a great increase of foreign immigration. 


The influx of foreign population into this country will probably be greater 


in this year than in any other for the past twenty years. Over 100,000 have 
already arrived. 
THE MONTH ABROAD. 

Tue chief European topic is the invasion of Tunis by the French. It 
seems to be the French desire to build up a colonial dominion in Africa by 
adding Tunis to Algeria. With this prospect Italy is very discontented, and 
England is also becoming restive. 

In Italy a ministerial crisis occurred, and Premier Cairoli was forced to 
resign because suspected of too much friendliness toward France; but he has 
secured office again. 


3— Vox. XI.— No. 5. 
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AUSTRIA in general, and Vienna in particular, have been all agog over a 
royal wedding, the Austrian Crown Prince, Rudolf, having married Princess 
Stephanie, of Belgium, on the 9th inst. 

Tue Greek government seems to have weakened atthe last, and to have ac. 
cepted the proffered terms, by which she gets nearly all of Thessaly, but very 
little of Epirus. But the possibility of waris not wholly past. Meanwhile 
the Albanians have engaged in active revolt against Turkey, desiring to 
achieve self-government. 

DisRakEwt, Lord Beaconsfield, the famous English Tory leader, died April 
19, of asthma. 

Victor Hugo is reported to be seriously ill. 








EDITORIAL. 


STATE CERTIFICATES. 


At the holiday meeting of the State Teachers’ Association a majority and 
minority report were both made by the Committee on State certificates. By 
a reference to the minutes of the meeting published in the January number 
of the JourRNAL, the character and fate of those reports will be found. We 
do not advert to the matter for the purpose of criticising the reports or the 
action of the Association, though we may be pardoned for saying that we 
think it would puzzle any common man to tell where the Association stands 
as to the main question. We call the matter up to prepare the way for a few 
remarks upon the general question of State certificates. 

What are the objects in granting such certificates? Doubtless most of 
them are obvious enough; to provide a body of first-class teachers for the 
better schools of the State, to afford as great inducement as possible for able 
men and women to enter and continue in the work of teaching, to do what 
the State can towards elevating the occupation and making it a profession in 
fact, to advance the cause of education by encouraging its leaders through 
recognition of their merits. That there is such great diversity of opinion 
concerning the best way to accomplish these ends, shows that it is a matter 
for judgment wherein the data is not abundant, nor the reasons at all conclu- 
sive. 

Whether the law, as it stands, is wise or otherwise, and whether or not 
there were sufficient reasons for enlarging its scope so as to take in certain 
private colleges, the legislature wisely, as we think, declined to repeal it 
either wholly or in part, since no.adequate grounds for the repeal appeared 
The demand was for some facts bearing on the question, and none of import 
ance being set forth the bill to repeal the law was killed in the committee. 
In the attempt to accomplish the ends sought by the granting of State cer- 
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tificates, there is danger on either hand. It is the old case of Scylla and 
Charybdis in a new dress. If we strive to avoid the cruel rocks of so high a 
standard that next to none shall succeed, we are liable to fall into the swirling 
currents of so low a standard that a mediocre mob shall boast the coveted 
prize. If the standard is too high, the effort will fail for want of numbers, 
and if too low, it will fail because of numbers. 

It is conceded on all sides that State certificates should be given as the 
reward of merit. Noone has ever proposed to grant them except upon suffi- 
cient evidence of merit, but we disagree as to what is sufficient evidence, and 
one party says nothing but an examination by the State Board of Examiners 
will do, while another party says that a diploma from either of the normal 
schools, the university, or any one of certain approved colleges, backed by 
an established period of successful teaching, is quite sufficient. 

Now when one considers what it takes to get through either of these insti- 
tutions and receive its seal of approval, how the probationary period implies 
success before the county superintendent and then success in the school-room, 
and that the certificate when obtained has only the legal effect to permit a 
school-board to pay the holder wages without risk, it hardly seems an exces- 
sive concession in view of the objects to be attained. Viewed from this stand 
point it seems as though we are in no immediete danger of falling into the 
whirlpool of cheapened privileges. 

Because we speak of the legal value of a State certificate let no one suppose 
we ignore or forget its moral value. It certainly stands for something more, 
if not better, than its legality, and it ought to, for the weakling and intellect- 
ual cripple does not attain it. The holder receives preferment, consideration, 
and employment, which would seem to show that the objects of the law are 
being attained in no inconsiderabie degree. 

From what sources shall we expect to obtain recruits for the pedagogical 
army if not from these very institutions; and shall we not gain ten valuable 
volunteers by this more liberal policy to every one good-for-nothing who 
will be mustered out of service after the first campaign? We complain be- 
cause teachers quit the occupation on so slight provocation. The partial 
remedy at least lies in the direction of greater inducements, and these in- 
ducements do not all lie in the direction of increased salaries. 


If the case stands upon such a foundation when all are considered, what 
shall be said of withdrawing the privilege from graduates of the normal 
schools? Here are great institutions founded and supported, organized and 
conducted by the State for the sole and specific purpose of preparing teachers 
for the public schools of the State. What a farce — ludicrous and absurd— 
it would be to invite the young men and women of the State who desire to fit 
themselves for teaching to come in and receive the severest endurable train- 
ing for two or four years,—to study, recite, live, act, and have their being 
for all this time in a professionally pedagogical atmosphere,—to comply 
wholly with a course of study and examination that establishes a rigorous 
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law of the survival of the fittest, and at the end of all this tell the heroes who 
survive the crucial test of a final examination, “ we won’t put our seal upon 
you even now. You must go before the State Board of Examiners, and if 
they agree to it you can have a State certificate.” The proposition is mon. 
strous, and nothing less. We are not saying the normal schools are what 
they ought to be, or the contrary. We are trying to say that if the State 
can’t put its seal upon their graduates while the schools are what it consents 
to their being, then there is no longer any reason for their existence, for they 
have failed of their only aim and should die. 

If the normal schools are not what they should be,— if their faculties can 
not be trusted to the fullest extent in this matter,— if their courses of study 
and training are not adequate, if the work done is ill-done, or is dispropor. 
tioned, or ill-adapted to the needs of the public schools, why, then, say so at 
once and let the authorities take hold of the matter and readjust these schools 
to the ends sought in their establishment and maintenance. If you say that 
the faculties cannot safely be trusted to give the final examinations, sup. 
plemented with an examination by a committee of the Board of Normal Re. 
gents, as is done now, let us hear the decision, and if it shall seem best, let 
us demand that the State Board of Examiners make the necessary examina- 
tions at the normal schools whenever classes are reported ready for gradua. 
tion. Let us consent to any reasonable modification of the present system 
which shall not imply failure, nor throw discredit upon the professional 
standing of these schools, and so cripple their usefulness and hinder their 


growth. 





ONLY SLIGHT CHANGES in the school laws were made by the Legislature, 
at their last session. We give herewith these changes. 

A year ago last winter, subdivision 8 of section 461 of the Revised Statutes 
was amended, so that the county superintendent in dividing his district into 
inspection districts, which must be bounded by town lines, could not embrace 
in each inspection district ‘more than four towns,” “where the number of 
schools in his district, including graded schools, shall exceed one hundred 
and fifty; but to form not more than four inspection districts, if the number 
of schools is less than one hundred and fifty; nor more than three, if the 
number is Jess than one hundred.” The past winter, this provision was again 
amended, so that the last portion reads, “ but to form not less than four in- 
spection districts, if the number of schools is less than one hundred and 
fifty; and not less than three, if the number is less than one hundred.” 

No action shall hereafter be brought upon any school order until the ex- 
piration of thirty days after a demand for the payment of the same shall have 
been made. 

The State Superintendent was authorized to sell at cost price Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, “ to the Industrial School for Boys at Waukesha, ‘the 
Industrial School for Girls at Milwaukee, the Institute for the Blind at Janes- 
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ville, and the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb at Delavan.” This must be 
done “on a written requisition being made by the superintendent of the in- 
stitution.” As many copies can thus be supplied as “the number of school 
departments in the institution ” under the charge of this superintendent. 

Any person holding a state certificate is hereafter to be classed, in acting 
as a principal of a high school, with the graduates of some university, col- 
lege, or normal school; or with anyone passing an examination in the studies 
required to be taught in any such school. 

Section 472 of the Revised Statutes was amended by striking out the words 
“third Monday of November,” where they occur in said section, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “last Monday in October.” This amend- 
ment requires the district clerks to report to the town clerks, by the date last 
mentioned, all statements in reference to the taxes voted to be raised by the 
districts at their annual and special meetings in any one year. 





PROGRESS IN THE GRADING SYSTEM. 


The demands made by county superintendents in the State for additional 
copies of the circular on the Grading System for the Country Schools, for 
use among the teachers, has induced the State Superintendent to revise the 
circular, and to order another edition of five thousand copies printed. No 
material changes will be made in the work. 

A teacher in a country school writes: “Last fall I received two copies of 
your circular, one of which I gave to the district clerk; the other I kept my- 
self. I have since read and reread it, and I may say that the time spent in 
reading and thinking upon it has repaid me a hundred fold, It has given me 
a foundation upon which to build, and an end for which to labor.” 

A gentleman who has long been engaged in charge ot country schools, 
says: “TI have received a circular from the county superintendent on the 
Ungraded Schools of the State. I have read it through carefully, and I have 
come to the conclusion that it is just what our schools need, if it is carried 
out on the plan proposed. It will give the scholars a spirit of emulation.” 

The reports from the spring institutes all show that this scheme of organ- 
ing the rural schools was thoroughly discussed by the conductors and teach- 
ers present. The institute at Evansville, Rock county, passed the following 
resolution: ‘That we strongly endorse the system of grading the country 
schools, as set forth by Superintendent Whitford; and, as a body, are deter- 
mined to carry it out as fully as possible.” 

Prof. Graham writes: “The institutes this spring have given me new cour- 
rge in regard to the possibility of grading the country schools. The teachers 
have in good degree been thoroughly in earnest in the endeavor to compre- 
hend the problem; and I believe that they will make an effort to secure better 
results than have hitherto been attained.” 

We continue to receive evidence from the county superintendents that the 
subject is attracting attention in the schools under their supervision. 
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Supt. Lunn, of Sauk county, has printed a very neat common school 
diploma, on a new plan, to be given to the pupils in his county who pass an 
examination in the studies taught in the country schools. 

Supt. Greene, of Marathon county, writes: “I have just reached Wausau, 
having been absent all winter, visiting the schools and introducing the grad. 
ing system. I am well pleased with the improved condition of the schools, 
and believe that the new system will, in time, accomplish the object desired.” 

Supt. Richmond, of Trempealeau county, publishes the following, in a 
recent circular addressed to the people of his county: “The circular on 
grading our public schools, by State Superintendent Whitford, was very gen. 
erally circulated among teachers and school officers during the winter. This 
circular is one of considerable merit, and I trust will be carefully studied by 
teachers. The real question with us is whether we are prepared to establish 
in our district schools a course of study, and insist that it be followed. Are 
our teachers, one and all, prepared to follow intelligently a prescribed rout. 
ine of duties? Can a system of grading and a course of study be placed in 
their hands, with the assurance that it will be successfully established? If 
not, then we should wait until a corps of teachers, qualified to handle the 
matter successfully and without fail, are in charge of our schools, or can be 
secured to take charge of them. Should we attempt to grade and system. 
atize our schoois, and fail, I fear that the demoralization would be greater 
than to remain as we are. However, this is a fair question for our teachers 
to decide. It should be agitated, discussed, and fully decided at the coming 
fall institute.” 

Supt. Mahoney, of Kenosha county, wrote, a few weeks since: “The 
scheme has probably taken root in one half of the schools this winter. We 
will bring up the rest in the summer. I have notice of twelve pupils who 
wish to be examined for graduation this spring. There will undoubtedly be 
more than this number.” 

Supt. Scott, of Ozaukee county, sends the following: ‘No definite action 
has yet been taken in this county in regard to the gradation of the schcols 
although the subject is receiving the considerate attention of many teachers 
and school officers. This subject, as presented in your circular, was twice 
discussed in our teachers’ association. It was there quite unanimously con- 
ceded that the adoption of the system would greatly increase the efliciency of 
our schools; but the great majority of the people in this county are so pre- 
eminently conservative, that the progress of the adoption of the system will 
be indeed slow. There are, however, a few schools (four or five) in the south. 
ern part of the county that will, I expect, commence work under the system 
at the beginning of the next school year.” 

Supt. Harper, of Grant county, reports the last of April, as follows: “ This 
subject will receive full attention at our summer institutes. It is our inten- 
tion to push this matter as earnestly as we can. Owing to the very general 
snow blockade, and consequent irregular attendance of pupils, it was impos- 
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sible to push this matter as effectively as I could wish, this last winter; but 
something has been done, and we propose to hold examinations for country 
school graduates about the latter part of May, or early part of June. This 
project has been discussed pro and con at our teachers meetings (which were 
attended by a total of 207 persons). It has been explained in a majority of 
the ninety-seven schools I have visited, and with one exception laid before 
the teachers at the spring examinations (there were about 380 applicants); 
consequently, you will see that this subject has been pretty generally ex- 
plained to those who are expected to give the most aid in pushing it. I have 
also reason to believe that the copies of your cireular, 529 in all, that have 
been distributed by me, have been pretty generally read, which will certainly 
have its influence with the clerks, and othérs not always as much interested 
as they should be in the work.” 





WANTED. 


The State Superintendent is greatly desirous of obtaining a few copies, 
bound or not, of the Report from his office for the years 1874 and 1875. Any 


’ person having a copy of either or both years who will forward the same to 


him will receive the postage it costs and the thanks of the Superintendent 
by return mail. These copies are wanted to complete sets for libraries and 
public offices. 





SEVERAL SUMMER MEETINGS. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION will hold its annual meeting 
July 19-21, at Atlanta, Georgia. The president, ex-Supt. James H. Smart, is 
making every effort to render the meeting a success. The following are 
themes that will be discussed by some of the foremost educational men of 
the country: 


“A Proposed Revision of the Common School Curriculum,” “The Teach- 
er’s Work in the Development of Mental Power,” “The Effects of Student 
Life on the Eye-sight,” “An Evening in Wonder-land,” “ Reflections on the 
Brussell’s Congress of Education, of 1880,” “Is the Same System of Common 
School Education Possible in all the States?” ‘“‘ What constitutes a Normal 
School?” “ Education and Building of the State,” “Best Normal Training 
for City Teachers,” “ Normal Principles of Education,” “ Moral and Literary 
Training in the Public Schools,” “Some Essentials in the Development of 
a School System.” 


A SumMER Scx001 of science will be held during the month of July at the 
State University at Minneapolis, Minn. There will be courses in Botany, 
Chemistry, and Geology, with all possible advantages. The tuition is only 
$1.00 per week, and good board can be obtained at $4.00 to $6.00 per week. 
Address the president, W. W. Folwell. 

A Summer Scuoor of French language and literature will be held at Saint 
Claire, Michigan, from July 7th to August 8th, under the direction of Prof. 
Alfred Hennequin of the Michigan University. There will be four courses, 
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viz.: Elementary Conversation, College Preparatory, Advanced Conversation, 
and Normal Instruction. Tuition, six weeks, $15.00, four weeks $12.00, three 


weeks $10.00. Address 
The Somerville School, St. Claire. 


IstAND PARK ASSEMBLY, The Western Chautaqua. This place ‘is near 
Rome City, Indiana, on the line of the Grand Rapids & Indiana.R. R., and 
the Assembly offers many attractions of various sorts, including e¢ght differ. 
ent sections or departments of study as follows: 

1. Pastors’ InstrtuTE.— Full courses of lectures on the Bible — Church 
History — Old Religions— Hebrew and Greek languages — Pastors’ Study 
and Work. 2. Futu Sunpay Scuoot Norman Course, conducted by Rev. 
Jesse Lyman Hurlburt, of Plainfield, N. J. 3. Secunar TeacueErs’ Con. 
GRess.— Lectures and Conferences, by Prof. Wm. T. Harris, LL. D ; Prof. 
W. H. Payne, A. M.; President W. F. Yocum, A. M.; Matilda H. Ross, and 
others. 4. Scnoon or Exocurion, conducted by Prof, R. L. Cumnock, A. M, 
5. Art Scuoor, conducted by Frank Beard. 6. Mustc CoLLEcE, conducted 
by Prof. C. C. Case. 7. Microscopy Crass, conducted by Hon. T. B. Red. 
ding. 8. ScrentTiFIc Museum.— Dr. J. Tingley, Curator. 

Full information can be obtained by addressing Rev. A. H. Gillett, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 








MATHEMATICAL NOTES. 


A Correction.—In the answer to No. VII. of this series, in the April 
JOURNAL, the denominator should have been (1+7)"—1, as many have no 
doubt already discovered. An error in a sign makes all the difference in 
the world when you wish to be exact. 


IX. A subscriber asks for an arithmetical solution of the following: “At 
the time of marriage, a wife’s age was ? of the age of her husband; and ten 
years later her age was ;/; of her husband’s age; how old was each at mar. 
riage?” No. III. of this series of Notes will be useful now. By reference to 
the February JourNAt, it will be seen that whenever the answer, by a symbol 
or otherwise, enters necessarily into the computation, and the means of solu- 
tion is an equation (openly or covertly used), the solution is algebraic. At 
marriage the ratio of their ages is 3:5, and ten years later itis 7:10. The 
equal increase of their ages produces the change in their ratio. A number 
of years: Another number of years :: 3:5; ¢.¢., 5 times the wife’s age=3 
times the husband’s age. Again: The same number of years+10 years : the 
same other number of years+10 years :: 7:10; 2. ¢, 10 times (the wife’s 
age+10 years)=7 times (the husband’s age+10 years). But here are two equa- 
tions, and the solution necessarily will be algebraic. Such problems as these 
are out of place in arithmetic, since a pure arithmetical solution must be 
made by combining the given data according to their relations and wholly 
independent of the answer, or any symbol whatever representing it. 


X. “Dropping astone into the shaft of a mine, I hear the report of its 
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contact with the bottom in 5 seconds. Allowing 16 feet as the space passed 
over by the stone during the first second, and the velocity of the returning 
sound at 1,120 feet per second, what is the exact depth of the shaft?” 

The sender of this problem doubtless knows well enough that the answer 
is incommensurable with unity, and therefore cannot be obtained evractly; but 
as he probably desires to draw out the why and wherefore, we give the fol- 
lowing: 

Let « = the time the stone was falling. Then 5—x=the time of the sound 
returning, and from the law of falling bodies, and of velocity of sound, we 
have the equation, 1627=1,120 (5—2). Any attempt at a solution of this will 
fall upon a second member that is not a perfect square, and the fact of incom- 
mensurability is established. 


XI. “Having a piece of card-board, 8 inches by 10, and wishing to make a 
box of it by cutting a square piece out of each corner and folding up the 
sides, how large must the squares be to give the box the maximum con. 
tents?”? This problem belongs properly under the head of Muxima and Min- 
ima in the Calculus, but may be discussed as follows, for the benefit of those 
who are not particularly adept in mathematics: 

Everyone knows that the contents is the product of the three edges of the 
box. Now, the product of the two parts of any number is greatest when the 
parts are equal, which may easily be shown by trial, and a modification of 
this principle may be applied to the problem, and will determine all we care 
to know about the matter. If we have our box 1 én. in hight, it will contain 
6x8xX1=48 cu. ¢n., and if we have it 2 zn. in hight it will contain 4x6xX2=48 
cu. tn. Now, a little thought will show us that the maximum lies between 
these two hights, because it depends upon the relative as well as the absolute 
dimensions. In fact, 1g dn. hight gives 31.5 cv. zn. contents, and 246 give 
37.5. From these last numbers we see that the variation is not at the same 
rate on both sides of the maximum, and so we know that 114 zn. hight, which 
give 52.5 cu. zn., is not the true maximum hight, and the solution by the cal- 
culus shows that the number sought is incommensurable with unity, and so 
not exactly attainable. 

We are aware that this is nothing but émpiricism, but all we set out to do 
Was to show what lies at the root of the problem, and to suggest a line of 
reasoning that gets at about all there is in such problems that is of any ac- 
count to the mass of our readers. For purposes of the philosophy hid away 
in the problem, the answer, “nearly 1.5 zn.” by the above process, is just as 
good as 1.48— zn. by the calculus. 


XII. The following, clipped from The School Moderator, seems to us quite 
defective : 

Pliny Martindale, Sparta, Mich., wishes to know the value of 5+4X3+2= ? 
Best authority says that a sign affects on/y the number which it precedes. 
We believe this correct. So in this equation 8 is to be increased by 2, 4 is to 
be multiplied by 8, and 5 is to be increased by 4, making the equation 
equal 19. 
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In the first place, there is no equation given at all. A question mark is 
not a symbol of quantity of any kind. Secondly, it is absurd to say that 
“the equation equals 19,” even if the expression were an equation. An equa. 
tion is itself an expression of equality, and not of quantity. An equation 
cannot equal anything. Moreover, 2 is not to be added to 3, but to 4 times 8 
(or 4 multiplied hy 3), and 5 is not to increased by 4, but by 4X3; ¢. e., we are 
to add 5, 4x3, and 2. The simple law governing the reduction of all such 
and kindred expressions, is this: - The signs of multiplication and division 
take precedence in time over those of addition and subtraction. 


XIII. “A grocer’s quart measure was too small by half a gill. How 
much did he dishonestly make in selling 4 bbls. of cider, averaging 34 gal., 
2 qt., 1 pt. each, if cider was worth 24 cents per gal.?” 

This is a very simple problem, and a good way to manage it is to deter. 
mine what unit you will use in the comparison of the real sale by false meas. 
ure, With a supposed sale by true measure. 

The gallon is perhaps the most convenient unit. There are 13814 gal. @ 
24c.=$33.24, which is what his receipts would have been in a sale by true 
measure. Every false gallon fell short y; of the true gallon, and so 
13814 x+§=147}, which is the number of false gallons for which he did re- 
ceive 24c. X 1471 =—$35.328, and this sum minus $33.24 leaves $2,088, his dis. 
honest gain. 

INTERROGATION POINTS. 

(1) “ What influence has the mountain system of America on the climate 
and vegetation?” 

In the first place, we should say there are several “ systems” of mountains 
in America instead of one, as the question seems to take for granted, even if 
we refer to North America, or rather the United States alone, which is doubt- 
less what the questioner desires. 

In general, we may say there are three systems,—‘‘ The Atlantic Coast,” 
“The Pacific Coast,” and “ The Interior or Rocky,” and each affects the adja- 
cent regions to a greater or less degree. 

The fact that the great ranges of mountains have a general trend north and 
south instead of east and west, is of the greatest moment in this connection. 
This general direction of the mountain ranges permits the warm winds from 
the south to penetrate far north, thus making the couatry habitable and hos- 
pitable. An east and west range of mountains along our northern border 
would render Manitoba utterly barren and desolate, while it would doubtless 
shut out the monstrous blizzards that have nearly overwhelmed the border 
States and Territories. The contour of the country that facilitates the prog- 
ress of “ Tropical waves” in summer, also encourages the counter “ Polar 
waves” in winter. 

The Atlantic Coast System prevents the inland progress of the ocean storms 
on the one hand, and breaks in sunder the great storms that drive up against 
it from the southwest. 
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The Pacific Coast System catches the warm wet winds from the ocean and, 
as it were, wrings out their moisture and then lets them slip away into the 
great “Interior basin” to the east to render that region arid and barren. 

The two great elements that affect vegetation are heat and moisture, and 
wherein the mountains affect these they affect vegetation. 


(2) “Analyze (not too minutely) the first two lines in the following stanza 
from Gray’s Hlegy, and parse the first word in the first line.” 
“Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
They held the even tenor of their way.”” 

It is a compound sentence, the first two lines constituting the first clause 
and the others the second. The first line is an adverbial phrase and tells 
where they (the common folk referred to) lived, and modifies some participle, 
as being, living, or dwelling understood, and that disposes of fur as an adverb 
of distance, referring to the word understood. We suppose this is all that is 
wanted by the correspondent. 


SOME EXCHANGES. 


Tue ScHoo.t HERALD is the title of a semi-monthly paper issued by Wm. 
I. Chase, of Chicago, at 75 cents per year. In a letter to the State Superin- 
tendent, asking that a file be placed on exhibition in his office, the editor 
states its aims as follows: “It is entitled the School Herald, and is designed 
to introduce the study of current history into schools. It lays down no par- 
ticular form for the pursuit of such study, but furnishes material which the 
teacher can use at his discretion, either by making the paper serve the pur- 
pose of a supplementary reader, or by simply giving exercises upon the top- 
ics mentioned in its pages.” 

THE ILLUSTRATED ScreNTIFIC NEws is a very entertaining and instructive 
monthly paper issued by Munn & Co., 87 Park Row, New York, at $1.50 per 
year. The illustrations are in excellent taste and of the finest workmanship 
throughout. Since the same men have so long published Zhe Scientific 
American no one need have any doubts as to the matter or manner of this 
new candidate for popular favor. 


Tue Nortu AMERICAN Review for May contains a striking article by the 
Hon. David Dudley Field, on “ Centralization in the Federal Government.” 
That our policy is rapidly advancing in the direction of centralization is 
demonstrated by the author; but whether centralization is really a formida- 
ble evil or only a bugbear is a question which men will probably continue 
to decide according to their several political predilections. Whatever the 
reader’s bias, Mr. Field’s paper will command his respectful attention, and it 
will be read with interest and profit. The second article is upon the new re- 
vision of the Bible, by the Rev. Dr. Schaff, of the American committee of 
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Revision. Mr. Justice Strong writes of “ The Needs of the Supreme Court,” 
and advocates the establishment of a court of appeals, intermediate between 
the U. S. Supreme Court and the circuit courts. The Hon. George Q. Cannon, 
the first advisor of the President of the Mormon Church, and delegate to 
Congress, makes a vigorous defense of “Utah and its People.” The ques. 
tion, “Shall Americans build Ships?” is considered by Mr. John Roach, the 
ship-builder, whe brings forward a large number of facts to prove that the 
people of the United States must build ships if they would hold a place 
among maritime nations, The other articles are “ The Life-Saving Service,” 
by the Hon. 8. 8. Cox; “The Ruins of Central America,” by M. Charnay; 
and finally, an attack on evolution philosophy, written in a vein of the finest 
irony, and entitled, “What Morality Have We Left?” 

Tue Vorce, the official organ of the Music Teachers’ National Association, 
edited by Edgar 8, Werner, Albany, N. Y., is a monthly devoted to voice 
culture — musical and elocutionary— with special attention to stuttering, 
stammering, and other defects of speech. Its contributors include leading 
specialists of the voice in America and in Europe. $1.00 per year; single 
copy, 10 cents. 








NOTES. 


On the 18th of last month, Prof. C. F. Viebahn resigned the superintend. 
ency of schools in Manitowoc county, and entered upon his duties as princi- 
pal and superintendent of the public schools in the city of Watertown. In 
this last position, as in others which he has held in this State, he will perform 
most effective work for the cause of public education. We congratulate the 
people of Watertown in securing a teacher of such experience and ability. 

THE State Superintendent has appointed Mr. John Nagle, of the city of 
Manitowoc, as the successor of Prof. Viebahn, in the superintendency of the 
county, He will hold the position until immediately after the election in 
November next. Mr. Nagle’s appointment was urged by the leading men of 
both political parties in the county, and by prominent educational men in 
different portions of the State, especially in the northeastern. From the very 
first the work of the superintendents in this county has produced a strong and 
healthful impression upon the public schools therein, as they have earnestly 
and intelligently discharged their duties. Mr. Nagle has been a very suc- 
cessful teacher, has high ideals of school management, and enjoys in great de- 
gree the confidence of our most influential teachers and the superintendents 
of other counties. 


A LATE visit to the Industrial School for Girls, in Milwaukee, gave us an 
opportunity to observe the management of the institution. We found a most 
efficient superintendent in the person of Mrs. Mary E. Rockwell, and faithful 
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and intelligent teachers and matrons. There are at present 116 inmates in the 
school, of the ages from three months to twenty years. We witnessed the ex- 
ercises in writing, singing, numbers, and composition; and concluded that 
the instruction was careful and thorough. The buildings need finishing on 
the inside, and many of the rooms supplied with better furniture. The sys- 
tem of heating and ventilating is defective. The State last winter very prop- 
erly appropriated $5,000, to complete some outside buildings, and to fence 
and ornament the grounds. This school is managed by an association of 
prominent ladies of Milwaukee, who devote a great deal of attention even to 
its minutest affairs. They are giving expression to a noble purpose. 

Supt. Ciapp, of St. Croix county, writes, “Our institution at New Rich- 
moud numbered 111. Prof. Thayer was called home at the end of the first 
week. Supt. McCleary supplied, and gave earnest, efficient work. I am 
sure that the teachers received an inspiration to higher purposes and broader 
plans.” 


Tue Free Press, of Eau Claire, coutains this item: 

The night school for immigrants and laborers, undertaken by Rev. H. 
Hakonson, has met with much encouragement among both Americans and 
and Scandinavians. The subscription, which still goes on, is now about $700, 
and we hope the school-house will be built and school commenced in the 
latter part of May or the first part of June. 

This enterprise is just a step in the right direction, and the school will, if 
well managed, accomplish much good in promoting education and good 
mora! influence, among our foreign born and laboring citizens. 

Supt. McLovue.in, of Fond du Lac County, writes: ‘The teachers’ insti- 
tute this spring was one of the most profitable ever held in this county. The 
conductor, Prof. Robert Graham, is the teachers’ friend; and did all that man 
could do toe make the teacher better understand his business, more enthusi- 
astic in his work, and more intelligent in the true methods of teaching. Your 
own address will be long remembered for its many valuable hints and sug- 
gestions. Pres. G. S. Albee, of the Oshkosh Normal School, spent one day 
atthe institute. He lectured twice — in the forenoon on ‘ Reading,’ and in the 
afternoon on the ‘Recitation.’ Miss Anna W. Moody, of the same school, 
made us a short visit. She lectured to the young ladies on their duties to 
their vocation. The institute closed on Thursday evening with a literary en- 
tertainment. Prof. C. A. Hutchins, of the High School at Fond du Lac, de- 
livered a short address on ‘Reading,’ which was spirited and interesting. 
The remainder of the programme consisted of selections, recitation, essay, 
music, and closing remarks by Prof. Graham.” 


On the Board of Control of the charitable schools, the penal institutions, 
and the insane asylums, Gen. James Bintliff, of Darlington, has been ap- 
pointed. This is a most judicious selection. The work of supervising such 
institutions will be particularly acceptable to him, as for it he has had, in 
some points, considerable preparation, besides a natural inclination. He 
writes, “If by earnest, constant, and conscientious endeavor the full expecta- 
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tions of the people of the State can be met, and the action of the Governor 
justified, I shall not fail.” 

Surt. EEN, of Portage County, writes: “ Our institute was not so well at. 
tended this spring as last, but this was owing mainly to the extremely bad con. 
dition of the roads, preventing many teachers from coming. AJl teachers 
present, however, took great interest in the work.” 

THE Darlington Republican says: 

The annual report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
1880 is an exceptionally valuable one. The statistical summaries and tables 
which the report contains are exhaustive. They will stand through all the 
coming educational history of the State as the measure, the indicator, of our 
progress; and from them suggestions will be gathered for future advance. 
ment. The analysis of the present condition and needs of our school system 
presented by the superintendent, is encouraging and full of promise. 

Ir has been decided to hold the next annual meeting of the State ‘Teachers’ 
Association, at Appleton, in July. The session of the Institute Conductors 
will begin Tuesday morning, July 5th, and continue two days, The associa- 
tion convenes Wednesday evening, July 6th, and will not close its exercises 
until Friday afternoon. The semi-annual meeting of the County and City 
Superintendents will be called for Thursday afternoon, July 7th. The pro. 
grammes of all these sessions will soon be completed. We learn that the 
people of Appleton will make every effort on their part to contribute to the 
success of these gatherings. 


Supt. Ratusun, of Buffalo County, writes under date of April 18th, as 
follows: 

“T have just finished my spring term of examinations. Of a total attend- 
ance of 76, 43 are persons not teaching, but pupils of the common schools 
during the winter. Ihad previously given notice that those who desired 
could write for the Common School Diploma. I hardly thought it necessary 
to prepare a separate set of questions for these pupils, but fixed the standard 
for passing lower for them than for the teachers. For the latter, as hereto- 
fore, it was 65 per cent.; for the pupils, 50 percent. This, I thought, waslow 
enough, and I am afraid now that it was too low. Twenty-eight succeeded 
in passing this standard. 

Of the certificates issued, 12 are of the second grade, 29 of the third grade, 
and 7 of the limited third. With two exceptions the latter go to young per- 
sons who have not taught. Iam of the impression that granting them certi- 
ficates for the summer will encourage them. If it does not produce the op- 
posite effect and lead them to think that the certificates mean that they now 
possess a concentration of all text-book knowledge there is nosharm done,’ 


Pror. Parker, of the River Falls Normal School, writes: “ Your annual 
report is the fullest of any issued by our State Superintendents, which I re- 
member to have seen. Your resume under “Observations on the Present 
Condition of the Public Schools,” is exceilent in exhibiting the salient points 
of the entire school system of the State.” 
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Pror. McGreaor, of the Platteville Normal School, writes: “ Our spring 


term opened April 12th, with a very fair attendance in the Training Depart- 
ment, but smaller than usual in the Normal. Of those in attendance last 
term, about 70 take charge of summer schools. This is an unusually large 
number, and leaves the Normal Department proportionally small.” 


Art the request of Supt. Spence, of Juneau County, the State Superin- 
tendent furnished a list of 150 words from which 100 were selected for a con- 
test in spelling by the pupils of the schools of his county, at a gathering held 
at Mauston this spring. As four of over 60 pupils missed each one word, a 
second trial was held for these four at New Lisbon, last month. Fifty addi- 
tional words, somewhat more difficult, were furnished at this time by the State 
Superintendent. The first prize, Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, was offered 
to the one missing the fewest words. This was secured by Miss Lena Wright, 
of the New Lisbon High School, a girl only fourteen years of age. In the 
first trial she missed really no word, but omitted one, “ prairie,” as she did 
not understand it when pronounced. In the second trial, she missed only one 
word. She richly deserves the prize. 


Supt. Dore, of Clark County, held a private institute last month. In re- 
gard to it he says: ** We had a good institute at Greenwood, and did consider- 
able to arouse the people to the absolute necessity of a new school-house. I 
feel confident that a good building will be erected at once. We are pretty 
certain to get five or six good, new school-houses this summer.” 


Tue Milwaukee School Board, at their meeting in April, unanimously 
adopted the report of a committee which accredits twenty teachers with a 
year’s additional experience on account of the approved teaching which they 
did before their respective appointments in Milwaukee, and ordered the extra 
salary that would be thus due them entered on the next pay-roll. Certainly, 
that was a very just and gracious manner of dealing with their teachers. 
We notice that one-fourth of the whole number are graduates of the White- 
water Normal School. 

THE Oshkosh Northwestern says the following about the former professor of 
Natural Science in the Oshkosh Normal School. Who said he was coming 
back to his old place again? 

“Prof. Kellerman, who is still studying in Zurich, Switzerland, has been 
elected to the chair of Botany in the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Kentucky, at Lexington. 

Amone the resolutions passed at the close of the Institute held by Prof. 
Salisbury, at Evansville, a short time since, we find one which handsomely 
compliments the conductor, Supt. West, and Mr. Axtel for their labors in 
behalf of the assembled teachers, and especially thanks Rev. H. Faville for his 
“able and interesting lecture.” 


HERE is what the Baraboo Republic says: 

“The Institute held at Spring Green last week by Supt. Lunn, without the 
usual assistance of a Normal School professor, is said by teachers to have 
been the most interesting and satisfactory ever held in the county.” 





REQUISITES 


FOR 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 





1. Appleton’s First and Second Readers 


are just what every Primary Teacher needs. 


2. Appleton’s Reading Charts 


are indispensable in every school room. 

Stickney’s “ Child’s Book of Language ” 

is especially adapted for Primary work. 

4, Ballard’s Word-Writer 

combines Spelling, Writing, and Grammar in one book for ten 
cents. 

Cornell’s Outline Maps 

are clear, distinct, brighten the school room, and are the best 
aids for teaching little folks Geography. 
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Quackenbos’s Elementary History 

makes a very interesting Reader for supplementary reading for 

children. 

7. For Teaching Children Penmanship 
there is nothing else equal to the sliding-copies, as found in the 
Model Copy Books. 

8. The Kindergarten Drawing Cards 
offer pleasing, simple combinations to attract the child while 
cultivating his attention, judgment, imagination, and hand 
movements. 

9. The “Standard Elementary Geography ” 
is just out. It is the most beautiful and practical Geography 
for primary schools. 

{as> No other house is offering so many good things for Primary 
School work as the AppLeTons. Call at their stores or send for 
catalogues, and see for yourselves that they have Jive books for 
live teachers. 





D. APPLETON & Coa., 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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